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In this speech, the author makes recommendations for 
the development of a national policy that would delineate roles among 
local school districts, intermediate school districts. States, and 
the Federal Government concerning the operation of school programs, 
the financing of school programs, and school governance. The author 
recommends that (1) States use a classification (weighting system) to 
express educational load in State school finance formulas; (2) states 
experiment with either full State funding plans or with foundation 
programs in revising their school State finance systems;. (3) State 
tax commissions be given sufficient authority to improve the 
administration of taxes in States where taxes on property continue to 
be used as partial support for schools; (4) states revise their total 
school finance systems; (5) the Federal Government assume 
responsibility for a basic underwriting of general school finance and 
equalize support among the States in a given year period; (6) 
xntermediate districts be used for the delivery of some school 
programs and services if they can do so mere economically than local 
dxstricts; (7) the operation of school programs remain the chief 
responsibility of local school boards; and (8) coordination of 
educational functions be achieved by assigning a given function to 
that echelon of the system closest to the student. .[Page 1 may 
reproduce poorly]. (Author/JF) 
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^...i , ?!? i ?S n ; s ir%;r::" oi .^ reached the ooint vicre it is 

oo^"rXt^V:r\-:-?;r t 2- : - f c ' 0OL iln f n<1 ' for-^latei. Such a 

Slk'nlSf Pr0St£aS ' tta of school prW?i;,^ 

3" n ? 3 °? poir '! : ot con *s--ition in the current tursoij 0"«" s-iiooi 
?.;-;; n " n ° J s MWraaalaoo of constitutes ,^:J.r^~--°°-.. t .^^ 
i.osr. scuoox orf.cia.-s -.-ocii s*r, r , s t that the i;aF to beV- ^T^.-r^V?—? '^' 

fo'U\^r 0 \^ii K?r^~ neo ' 3s has been 

tne> laaice a case for equal educational opportunity in the counts. 

Probably be necessary to think about the uroblen alone 
separate xines of reasoning Most educational theory *su?4lz that L ' 

education weds. On this' basft^nd £ orSe~*not 
vo sw.::io initiative, prolan devolcnaent should be re«^d as Vd^o V? 
engarw la r>r school authorities an.' citizens locally^ It should be ^ 
jo t: ^ to roacn aecisiens on scope and content of the 
£J'U ^T*™*--* ° n cM1 *™ and youth from a ? e four thr£ In the 
^ii,!^'" 16 . 01, zo T ri: tc * aPi c ^^inuine education for aU. Uhatev.-r 
rnc owxston is, importation in our system proceeds most effectiv^v 

lehoo s"S4 Uli rSSponsrDilit >' the Professional stalfl o? iocal 



ts Th1 -s ii-'-e of reasoning v/ili not be oursucd further in this st»fc^nt 
because it does not help clarify the issues. The s cond line o^ ^easor?^ 
O iTi t -? r ?J; rcc " y t0 T '^. Point of translating school or ^ra:«s"in?r D ui^t^ 
O t!* 1 aS l J f* re ° ^ 0 ?'<»«a6s for doing tnis have been sugPested by various 
?^^1iift l c r r ^ 9 2- pne approach is for a ^:ate to outline rathef^eci- 
lr <fically a standard scnooi program to be offered in each school dist^ct. 
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of weightings (classifications)' for a complete school program." 

The idea of a standard program offering has been suggested by some 
attorneys as the way to make the case for eaual educational opportunity. 
None of the recent major studies of school finance has suggested this 
idea as a solution to the problem, and it has not gained support from 
educators. The main drawback to the idea may be that it appears to impose 
great state rigidity on program development. 

Theoretically, a system of negotiated budgets seems ideal. Under such 
a system budget building would begin with statements of the needs of 
students, aggregated to classrooms, aggregated to attendance centers, 
aggregated to school districts, and finally, aggregated to a statewide 
budget i or schools to be presented to the state legislature. This 
system is used in some states to accommodate unusual circumstances. - 
Also, it appears to have the advantage of maintaining flexibility in 
program development by local educators. A disadvantage appears to be 
that state legislatures may be reluctant to enact such a system. 

The question to be faced then is whether a system of reasonable 
classification (weightings) could be established that would effectively 
encompass the school program to be financed. There is considerable 
eviaence and argument to suggest that this would be a worthwhile rationale 

2 £?i l0W at this time ' The basic idea is sia *°iy to define as a weight 
of 1 the cost per student in. average daily member shin of the regular 
school program for grades one through six, or some other grade designations. 
Ihen programs with unusual cost factors, such as those for special education 
the disadvantaged, and vocational education are expressed as an index 
number in relation to the basic "1". 

The notion of weighting has been with us for a long time. Cubberley's 
ideas could have been expressed this way and some of Mort's modifications 
Ox the btraiger-riaig foundation program were developed as weights. Most 
recently, the report of the National Educational Finance Project provides 
perhaps the most thorough examination to.dateof the concept. 

There are difficulties with the weighting idea. In the area of com- 
pensatory education, evaluation reports give conflicting evidence of the 
effect of cost differences. Traditionally secondary school students in 
regular programs have been weighted higher than elementary school students 
in regular programs and one can legitimately ask if they should be. 
Typically, weights represent existing practice in the state which may or 
may not be good practice. Any weighting system would need to be made 
subject to regular review, especially in the early stages. 

On the other hand many arguments can be made for the concept of 
weighting. In the first place "most states have three fairly distinct 
groups of school districts — city, suburban* and rural. Their differ- 
ences are sources of conflict in developing state legislation. It is 
possible that these groups could be brought togethe- if their unique ' 
problems could be recognized adequately by appropriate weights in state 
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• school finance systems. It is certain that the days ahead will' b* much 
more difficult if school groups are not together. 

In the second place many present practices, state and federol, 
might be expressed as weights. State categorical aids in fact cost 
dif lerentials, so why not express them as weights. Title I (ESS A) 
categorical assistance might just as well be expressed in weights. Tf 
it is desired that these budget lines not be obliterated locally, such 
requirement could be placed upon the weighting system just asit is now 
on tne categorical system. 

* Thirdly, if regional price differentials within a state or a-.ong the 
spates can be justified, they could be expressed in a weighting svste". 
it is conceivable that other such non-program factors might have to be 
dealt with in structuring a school finance system and they in Up-n 
could be expressed as weights. 

In the fourth place, the emphasis on accountability will r^ouire 
increased work in cost analysis of different urograms. 'School district 
staffs are doing some of this work now and will likelv do much ^ore o** 
it in the future. We must have this information so why not use' it also 
to establish our school finance structure. 

In the fifth place, courts have accepted classifications on other 
problems. It seems reasonable to assume that a weighting system could 
be developed that would withstand court tests, or, stated differently 
could help achieve equality of educational opportunity. " ' 

Finally, coordination of local, state, and federal school finance 
systems is long overdue. Perhaps the weighting conceot would be us^ul 
in helping us fit the pieces of the puzzle together. 

, , ■^ommendaUon lj Of the choices available _pf_how to express education 

_allpad _in ._state „schqo]^in_aj^ce_f_oi^ulas, we recommena~That states~use*a 

classincation CweJLghting)__syst_em. This choic'e^^eiis^m^a^i^^ 

Jtnejieeds of citiesare to _ be_fully recognized as well "as if "the needs 

of rur al and suburban_schobl_systems~ ar e to be met, Jfei'glitljigni^^ 

S^yej^the, possibility" of a greater "rationality and" coordination of* 

the total system. . 

Raising Scho ol Revenues 

The minimum wealth base for financing school programs is the wealth 
of the state as a whole, and not the wealth of a local school district 
according to the rationale being used in current court cases. Whether 
or not the Rodriquez case is upheld by the U.S. Supreme Court it seems 
unlikely that concern for obtaining greater eauality of educational oDDor- 
tunity will diminish quickly, nor should it. 'The Question to be examined 
then is how may one design a state school finance ulan so that the wealth 
of the state as a whole is equally behind the education of each student. 

School finance authorities suggest at least three ways to get at 
this problem. One way is to reorganize school districts so that each 
has more nearly equal property valuation behind each student. Another 
way is full state funding. The third way is to revise present school 
finance formulas to achieve the goal of equal dollars. 
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a P-ble. in some states, 
lish districts of eoual S^alth «^ sL^nfJ bo ^aries that would estac! 
administrative nightmare! There 's h^iS ,SS p8ar8 t0 . be a political and 
would ever reach the roal a S «n %S? y an/ reason to Relievo that we 
consideration. S ' ana 50 tnis -PP™ach is not being given serious 

- groups^u^ endorsement of several study . 

Advisory Commission on iSeUovSrnSSi 3 ^° n ™;*™°ol .Finance and the 
of full state fundin? is that i t L * ela ™<*s- One of the advantages 

tried to do. over thenars ^tt o^^?S^f wSSm?^* " ^ 
It is arguea, and on the whole riehtiv «T ®w I I little success, 
broader than the local tax bale 12* in^«J to V? ate taX bases arG 
amounts of revenues a^e «mti ^ "nose states wnere substantial 

tax could be made a sta^.e 1aJ. °^aSn" iJ? the P*op£* 

would have the salutarv effect of pi"?M?!v? ropept ? tax a state ta- 
in the improvement of prone'?; tly - « str ? n8er st ate interest 
against full state fundin? Is that it f S n Z A maJor argument 
trol in the hands of the state ProLf^ ten *. to P^ce greater con- 
that curriculum and personnel dp S , < C°" nter vith the proposal 
local school authorises? ae "sions would be left in the hands .of 

ise'ott reform is to 

ponents admonish that thL fJUl i ul1 Vealt h of the state. 



lso not to include 111 f?- lc t?oni * na ?. cln ! lo " er than needed, anc 
ittle eaualization was achioiS a v^- *?? for - mula - ^ s a result, 
tunities'among^isSr^^^ in educational oppor- 



and a^eVe\^?H nas an old element 

uniform local tax rate for loc°l dilSfSi. f the State would se t a 

In most, if not all, states this^lJ SJ,n!f 0Uld ? r ° Vide the dif ^ence. 
to the equalization fund iS^dSitiS^o fSiJ,' 6 ?! 1 ' 6 5* ? te appropriations 
property tax districts. At anv rate Si ^*,° btained irom wealthy 
achieved through state revenues vllt^it st ^ct power equalization is 
per student. -evenues regardless of the local district wealth 
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m In the present school finance turocil, no one has" venture 3 a firm 
opinion on vmat variation, if any. in dollar ' amounts per student will " 
eventually emerge in state school finance systems. Host seen to thniV 
th.it cnere will be soae variation, but how much is open to con.iectuV.' 
fno proponents of school finance reform through revision or t'oramlos' 
argue the case partly on preserving local tax leeway to school districts." 
10 meeu ohe eaual wealth test such revisions must provide that a Riven 
leeway rate will produce the same dollars per student in each of t** 
scnool exstricts of the state. In o„her words, local leeway will also 
.°.«,i?5 s *Iii cr P ov/ ?r oqiialized. Tae combined foundation urogram and l'rwav 
v,ould look something like this: The rate to be nart of the foun^at?m 

06 »?S at 20 mili . s ' In Edition there might be the oS?on 

b€ JvSiliblStn C ?S*«f2+ U ? ? n ° tner 5 "? ms - Both rate Provisions must 
be available to all districts am a given rate aust produce eouai do^a- 

S?SaVS « istrict ^ch is only possible 52th a 1S£ 

stanoial state equalization fund. 

^,4 hiS ^JV 1 ca " ? 9 obse rved that in practical terms there -is not 
much diiference between full state funding plans and revised formula 
plans in spates that will need to continue to make some use of uroueVty 
taxes at least for the present time. In one case it is called a stcte 
tax; in the other case it is a state mandated tax with some local option 
„^!^.i S J:°J a f eponaerance of advantages with either system at our' ' 
present soate of development. 

Recommendation _2.___We encourage^ states to experiment with either full 
state lunaing plans or with foundation ""programs 'in~revising thei r school ' 
state nnance systems. Conditions" within each state will probably ^eterr-: ro 
the a p proa ch t hat_ls_t aken . * ' - 1 • • y r~ 

Som e, Implications for Taxation 

School, finance reform will almost surely involve soi<e shifting of tar 
burdens, ana some shirting in revenue relationships LonJ lSal ?fi?i 
ano national governments. The changes will be occasion^ by wh'ch cov'rn 
?hlc S bS^ S ^ giVen taX % ld ° n how thG avenue! are Seated? Fo? 

^Sr^rsEs; Sd°S2s. th> definiti6n of m ^ taxes to ta - s 

As stated in the previous section, for at least a time some states 
will continue to use property taxes for schools regardless of whether ' 
they move toward lull state funding or toward revising foundation uro- 
gram formulas. In either case school authorities have a (continued' ' 
interest in improved administration of the property tax. ' This improvement 
can only take place under the supervision of state tax commissions with 
authority to take action on some of the major problems such as Dlacinp 
valuations on property. The state, for example, might assess and collect 
directly property taxes on industrial, commercial, and utility properties 
as part of the state budget for district power equalizing, or as part 
of the state budget for full state funding. * 

# Under both plans of school finance reform the state has the same 
interest, in the equalization of assessments of local property, a problem 
which requires state attention. While school officials shoula mairtain 
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an interest in improved property tax administration it apnern^ 
court cases on inequalities of property assessments vial " p^o^o' in- 
dependently of school finance equality cases. The problems ar<> relfted 
but tee solutions arc sought point by point in separate clses. 

In the future it is Likely that proportionately more revenues for 
schools vill be derived from sales taxes and income* taxes than f r w 
property taxes. Both sales and income taxes are better adminis te^e^ by 
states than by localities and both have revenue uroduction *advaiit&?es 
at the state level. Rot much can be said for sales texes in '■e^-s'of 
revenue elasticity but something can be said for the revenue elastic* tv 
oi stat-> income taxes and much can be said for the revenue ou^c 4 *"' of 
federal income tax. The shifting of some school suouort to~these b?>*»s 
ana unaer the assumption of a growing economy in the' long run, *rwth 
revenues at state and federal levels should remove some of the "«v~to~da" 
irritations that were of almost constant concern to school boards' *n 
raising support through property taxes. 

Recommendation 3. We recommend that in states where taxes cn nrone^t.y 
.continue, to oe usee as oarriai support for schools' that state "tax cor»- 




One element of school finance structure that promises to y> Q *»c-^ 
uncnanged is that education will remain fundamentally a state function 
as it has been over the years. None of the recent studies has surrested 
otnerwise. In this regard two observations must be made. In addition 
to support for the current school program, states will also need to erovide 
lor services such as transportation and suooort for school facilities 
The other observation is that the state has* th e, key r ole in the ""solution 
oi the school finance problem. * 

Support for a service such as transportation would be c 0 it>d1 eteiy 
state supported under plans for full state funding. States that choose 
tne formula revision approach might continue state and local cost sharing, 
or they might make transportation a state charge. The main argument r 0 v 
lull state responsibility for transportation is that most persons do not 
regard transportation as an educational function, and thus' the issue of 
control of the program is not pertinent to financing transportation. 

Present provisions among the states for financing school' facil Hies 
have not been given much attention in current discussions of the issues. 
In most states school districts are authorized by constitution o^ statute 
to engage in long-term borrowing in an amount equal to a stated Descent 
ol the assessed value of full value of prooerty in the district." It is 
conceivable that these provisions too will .be challenged as being unequal. 

-If states wish to keep the financing of building as a levy on - 
property, the repayment probably could be established through district 
power equalizing the same as for current ©Deration of the schools. It 
would^take some other device, however, to provide equal bonding capacity 
per student to all school districts. One possibility is that the bonding 
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capacity might be determined for the state as whole and then allocated 
to school districts. Another possibility might be to establish a state 
school building authority. 

The foregoing points are rather minor, however, in the present 
opportunity for states to assume real leadership for the whole of school 
linance. All facets of financing must be considered as states revise their 
programs - the regular program, the special problems of cities, transpor- 
tation, buildings, everything. The states will specify the parameters 
of local imance as they always have, but the states could also be much 
more influential in the form that federal support takes. 



V 



Recom mendation h. 

Jtunity to revise thei r total school 
the key to the 'school 



We recommend that states seize the present 



finance 
but" 



_oppor- 

s ystem s. States still hold, 

they can no longe r ignore *~t he 



... _ finance structure 

BgoblemsHs hat must oe fa ced and s.g'i.yog^ 

Federal Responsibilities 

The time has come when the federal revenue collection power should 

'ft!*! 52S?-i 8 S Uarely b ?- i u d J t t e essential s ^ool program for all students. 
This could be accomplished by expanding the federally impacted aid 

KSfSS If? a±d l *S a11 districts in an amount sufficient to provide 
from 2p to 35 percent of the support for every weighted student unit, 
ihis basic program support should be tied directly to our expanding 
economy so that the amount increases as the economy increases. All 
federal support should be channeled to. state departments and be coordinated 
with state support programs. 

J*?? 1 - dif f er ences among the states must also be taken into consider- 
ation if financial equity is to be achieved. A portion of the general 
federal support should be allocated on an eaualization basis to the states 
in relation to state per capita personal income or some other income basis. 
This equalization program should be -planned for a period of years so 
within. a reasonable time dollar amounts per weighted student are fully " 
equalized, J 

Recommend ation 5. We recommend that the federal government assume 
xwpgngibUTj.yfog a ba sic underwrit ing of EenSSTT^ - 
!*4JLltjB(iuanz in a f ivTyear "periodT All' 

federal support should be coordinated with "state school "finan C p sysiems,. 



Interm ediate District Responsibilities 



4-u v No * states have intermediate districts and some would argue that 
5?! t !!?!!i C ^strict organization be such tc eliminate need of an intermediate 
district organization. This may not be possible in all states. A case 
can be made for delivery of some school services and functions by inter- 
mediate districts when the cost per unit is lower than it would be in a 
local district and when the quality is at least equal to' or higher than 
it would be if provided locally. 6 

Some special programs might be provided by intermediate districts 
such as vocational education and special education. If the intermediate 
district provides the service this can take the place of weighting in 
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the school finance formula or it can take the place of categorical aids 
to local districts. A service such as data processing might a"i so be 
provided more efficiently and economically by an intermediate district. 

Recommendation j6. ._We recommend thajt intermediate districts be used 
for the delivery of some sc hool pro gram's and' services if -"they csn do so 
more economically than local districts, and if " thejciualrty_is"'"eqiiai^ to 
or greater than i t would be 'provide d locally. ~ " "~~ 

Local District Responsibil ities 

When states complete the revision of their school finance programs so 
that the wealth of the state rather than the wealth of the district is 
behind each student, then the main criterion for the organization of 
school districts is that they be the size that can best deliver educa- 
tional programs and services. Local wealth should then no longer be a 
criterion for -the organization of districts. Local boards would have 
some relief from trying to raise' funds, and their attention could be 
focused on the operation of progress. This main responsibility, the 
operation of programs, should remain with local boards. 

Recommendation, 7. _We_re commend__that J?he_op_eration_of_schooL^ 
remain the chief responj jjjlity ._o£J^^L-Sgk ^ 0 i boards. ' " 

Four-Echelon System for Accommodating School Poli cy 

A given state may have four echelons of government involved in 
school policy development— the federal government, the state, intermediate 
districts, and local districts. With this many levels of government in the 
act, the question that must be faced is how can coordination be achieved. 
Some Michigan administrators have suggested a rationale, that might be 
useful. Emerson has observed that a given school function be' a~ Seated 
to that echelon of the system closest to the student and the ec on 
where it may be carried out with completeness, equity, efficient and 
responsibility. " ' 

He has attempted further definition of these terms from the stand- 
point of the effective operation of an intermediate school district. 
Completeness, in this list of criteria refers to quality. It implies that 
the function be accomplished by professional standards. Equity implies 
that the function is available as a "right". Thus, if a student needs 
special education he gets it. Efficiency implies that materials and 
personnel are sufficient to do a professional job with commitments to 
capacity throughout the year. Thus- a special education teacher is 
employed if the need exists and there is a full load. This does not mean 
that there could not be part-time responsibilities. Finally, responsi- 
bility implies that the function is ultimately controlled by popularly 
chosen boards representing the constituency served. These criteria 
appear to follow in the best education tradition of the United States. 

Recommendation 8 U _We recommend that coordination of educational 
^umLtidns "be . acTiieve'OjT assigning", a^iyen.funcilo^ 
the system closest to the_ student and whe re crit eria o f completeness , 
equity, efficiency',, "arid resp onsibili ty are met best, 

### 



